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EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


Extracted from the new Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
(Continued from page 408.) 


146. We offer .he above observations, not so much for the 
purpose of doing away a difficulty which we conscientiously be- 
lieve to have no existence, as for the purpose of exposing the 
rapid, careless, and unphilosophical procedure of some enemies 
to the Christian argument. They, in the first instance, take up 
the rapid assumption, that Jesus Christ has, either through him- 
self, or his immediate disciples, made an assertion as to the an- 
tiquity of the globe, which, upon the faith of their geological 
speculations, they know to be a falsehood. After having fasten- 
ed this stain upon the subject of the testimony, they, by one sum- 
mary act of the understanding, lay aside all the external evi- 
dence fer the miracles and general character of our Saviour.-— 
They will not wait to be told, that this evidence is a distinct sub-: 
ject of examination; and that, if actually attended to, it will be 
found much stronger than the evidence of any other fact or his- 
tory which has come down to us in the written memorials of past 
ages, If this evidence is to be rejected, it must be rejected on 
its own proper grounds; but if all positive testimony, and all 
sound reasoning upon human affairs, go to establish it, then the 
existence of such proof is a phenomenon which remains to be 
accounted for, and must ever stand in the way of positive infidel- 
ity. Until we dispose of it, we can carry our opposition to the 
claims of our religion no farther than to the length of an ambig- 


uous and mid-way scepticism. By adopting a decisive infideli- 
Vou. I. 56 ; 
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ty, we reject a testimony, which, of all others, has come down to 
us in the most perfect and unsuspicious form. We lock up a 
source of evidence, which is often repaired to in other questions 
of science and history. We cut off the authority of principles, 
which, if once exploded, will not terminate in the solitary mis- 
chief of darkening and destroying our theology, but will shed a 
baleful uncertainty over many of the most interesting speculations 
on which the human mind can expatiate. 

147. Even admitting, then, this single objection in the subject 
of our Saviour’s testimony, the whole length to which we can 
legitimately carry the objection is scepticism, or that dilemma of 
the mind into which it is thrown by two contradictory appear- 
ances. This is the unavoidable result of admitting both terms 
in the alleged contradiction. Upon the strength of all the rea- 
soning which has hitherto occupied this article, we challenge the 
infidel to dispose of the one term which lies in the strength of 
the historical evidence. But we undertake to dispose of the 
other which lies in the alleged falsehood of our Saviour’s testi- 
mony. We will not try to make our escape by denying the 
truth ef the geological speculation. We are not afraid to own 
_ that we are impressed by its evidence, and feel our imagination 
regaled by its brilliancy. We will not try to do away the sup- 
posed falsehood, by asserting what has been called the Mosaical 
antiquity of the world; but we deny that our Saviour ever as- 
serted this antiquity. It is true that he gives his distinct testi- 
mony to the divine legation of Moses ; but does Moses ever say, 
that when God created the heavens and the earth, he did more 
at the time alluded to than transform them out of previously ex- 
isting materials ? Or does he ever say, that there was not an in- 
terval of many ages betwixt the first act of creation, described in 
the first verse of the book of Genesis, and said to have been per- 
formed at the beginning ; and those more detailed operations, 
the account of which commences at the second verse, and which 
are described to us under the allegory of days ?—Or does he ever 
bring forward any literal interpretation of this history which 
brings him into the slightest contact with the doctrines of geolo- 
gy? Or, finally, does he ever make us. to understand, that the 
genealogies of man went any farther than to fix the antiquity of 
the species, and, of consequence, that they left the antiquity of 
the globe a free subject for the speculations of philosophers ? 
The historical evidence remains in all the obstinacy of experi- 
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mental and well attested facts ; and as there are so many ways 
of expunging the other term in the alleged contradiction, we ap- 
peal to every enlightened reader, if it is at all candid or philo- 
sophical to suffer it to stand ? 

148. There is another species of evidence for Christianity 
which we have not yet noticed. What is commonly called the 
internal evidence, or those proofs that Christianity is a dispensa- 
tion from heaven, founded upon the nature of its doctrines, and 
the character of the dispensation itself. The term “ internal 
evidence”? may be made indeed.to take up more than this. We 
may take up the New Testament as a human composition, and 
without any reference to its subsequent history, or to the direct 
and external testimonies by which it is supported. We may 
collect from the peformance itself such marks of truth and hon- 
esty, as entitle us to conclude, that the human'agents employed 
in the construction of this book were men of veracity and princi- 
ple. This argument has already been resorted to, and a very 
substantial argument it is. It is of frequent application in ques- 
tions of general criticism ; and upon its authority alone many of 
the writers of past times have been admitted into credit, and 
many have been condemned as unworthy of it. The numerous 
and correct allusions to the customs and institutions, and other 
Statistics of the age in which the pieces of the New Testament 
profess to have been written, give evidence of their afitiquity. 
The artless and undesigned way in which these allusions are in- 
terwoven with the whole history, impresses upon us the perfect 
simplicity of the authors, and the total absence of every wish or 
intention to palm an imposture upon the world. And there is 
such a thing too as a general air of authenticy, which, however 
difficult to resolve into particulars, gives a very close and pow- 
erful impression of truth to the narrative. There is nothing fan- 
ciful in this species of internal evidence. It carries in it all the 
certainty of experience, and experience too upon a familiar and 
well known subject,—the characters of honesty in the written 
testimony of our fellow men. We are often called upon in pri- 
vate and every-day life to exercise our judgment upon the spoken 
testimony of others, and we both feel and understand the power- 
ful evidence which lies in the tone, the manner, the circumstan- 
tiality, the number, the agreement of the witnesses, and the con- 
sistency of all the particulars with what we already know from 
other sources of information. Now it is undeniable, that al 
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those marks which give evidence and credibility to spoken tes. 
timony, may also exist toa very impressive degree in written tes- 
timony ; and the argument founded upon them, so far from being 
fanciful or illegitimate, has the sanction of a principle which no 
philosopher will refuse; the experience of the human mind ona 
subject on which it is much exercised, and which lies complete- 
ly within the range of its observation. 

149. We cannot say so much, however, for the other species 
of internal evidence, that which is founded upon the reasonable- 
ness of the doctrines, or the agreement which is conceived to 
subsist betwixt the nature of the Christian religion and the char- 
acter of the Supreme Being. We have experience of man, but 
we have no experience of God. We can reason upon the pro- 
cedure of man in given circumstances, because this is an acces- 
sible subject, and comes under the cognizance of observation ; 
but we cannot reason on the procedure of the Almighty in given 
circumstances. ‘This isan inaccessible subject, and comes not 
within the limits of direct and personal observation. The one, 
like the scale, and compass, and measurements of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, will lead you on safe and firm footing to the true economy 
_of the heavens; the other, like the ether and whirlpools, and un- 
founded imaginations of Des Cartes, will not only lead you to 
misconceive that economy, but to maintain a stubborn opposition 
to the only competent evidence that can be offered upon the sub- 
* ject. | | 

150. The writer of the present article feels, that in thus dis- 
claiming all support from what is commonly understood by the 
internal evidence, he does not follow the general example of 
those who have written on the Deistical controversy. Take up 
Leland’s performance, and it will be found, that one half of his 
discussion is expended upon the reasonableness of the doctrines, 
and in asserting the validity of the argument which is founded 
‘upon that reasonableness. It would save a vast deal of contro- 
versy, if it could be proved that all this is superfluous and un- 
called for; that upon the authority of the proofs already insisted 
on, the New Testament must be received as a revelation from 
heaven; and that, instead of sitting in judgment over it, nothing 
remains on our part, but an act of unreserved submission to all 
the doctrine and information which it offers tous. It is conceiv- 
ed, that in this way the general argument might be made to as- 
sume a more powerful and impressive aspect; and it is hoped, 
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that the reader will not look upen the article as prolonged to an 
unnecessary length, if, by unfolding the speculation, the defence 
of Christianity can be more accommodated to the spirit and phi- 
losophy of the times. 

151. Since the spirit of Lord Bacon’s philosophy began to be 
rightly understood, the science of external nature has advanced 
with a rapidity unexampled in the history of all former ages. 
The great axiom of his philosophy is so simple in its nature, and 
so undeniable in its evidence, that it is astonishing how philoso- 
phers were so late in acknowledging it, or in being directed by 
its authority. It is more than two thousand years since the phe- 
nomena of external nature were objects of liberal curiosity to 
speculative and intelligent men. Yet two centuries have scarce- 
ly elapsed since the true path of investigation has been rightly 
pursued, and steadily persevered in. Since the evidence of ex- 
perience has been received as paramount to every other evi- 
dence, or, in other words, since philosophers have agreed that 
the only way to learn the magnitude of an object is to measure 
it, the only way to learn its tangible properties, is to touch it, 
and the only way to learn its visible properties, is to look at it. 

152. Nothing can be more safe or more infallible than the 
procedure of the inductive philosophy, as applied to the phe- 
nomena of external nature. It is the eye, or the ear-witness of 
every thing which it records. It is at liberty to classify ap- 
pearances, but then in the work of classifying, it must be direct- 
ed only by observation. -It may groupe phenomena according 
to their resemblances. It may express these resemblances in 
words, and announce them to the world in the form of general 
laws. Yet such is the hardihood of the inductive philosophy, 
that though a single well-attested fact should overturn a whole 
system, that fact must be admitted. A single experiment is often 
made to cut short the finest process of generalization, however 
painful and humiliating the sacrifices, and though a theory, the 
most simple and magnificent that ever charmed the eye of an en- 
thusiast, was on the eve of emerging from it. 

153. In submitting, then, to the rules of the inductive philos- 
ophy, we do not deny that certain sacrifices must be made, and 
some of the most urgent propensities of the mind put under se. 
vere restraint and regulation. The human mind feels restless 
and dissatisfied under the anxieties of ignorance. It longs for 
the repose of conviction; and to gain this repose, it will often 
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rather precipitate its conclusions, than wait for the tardy lights 
of observation and experiment. There is such a thing, too, as 
the love of simplicity and system—a prejudice. of the understand- 
ing, which disposes it to include all the phenomena of nature 
under a few sweeping generalities—an indolence, which loves 
to repose on the beauties of a theory, rather than encounter the 
fatiguing detail of its evidence—a painful reluctance to the ad- 
mission of facts, which, however true, break in upon the majes- 
tic simplicity that we would fain ascribe to the laws and opera- 
rations of the universe. 

154. Now, it is the glory of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, to have 
achieved a victory over all these delusions—to have disciplined 
the minds ef its votaries into an entire submission to evidence— 
to have trained them up in a kind of steady coldness to all the 
splendour and magnificence of theory, and taught tlfem to follow, 
with an unfaultering step, wherever the sure though humbler path 
of experiment may lead them. 

155. To justify the cautious procedure of the inductive phi- 
losophy, nothing more is necessary than to take a view of the 
actual pewers and circumstances of humanity ; of the entire ig- 
norance of man, when he comes into the world, and of the steps 
by which that ignorance is enlightened ; of the numerous errors 
into which he is misled, the moment he ceases to observe, and 
begins to presume or to excogitate; of the actual history of 
science ; its miserable progress, so long as categories and prin- 
ciples retained their ascendency in the schools ; and the splen- 
dour and rapidity of its triumphs, so soon as man understood, that 
he was nothing more than the disciple of Nature, and must take 
his lesson as Nature offers it to him. 

156. What is true of the science of external nature holds 
equally true of the science and phenomena of mind. On this 
subject, too, the presumptuous ambition of man carried him far 
from the sober path of experimental inquiry. He conceived 
that his business was not to observe, but to speculate ; to con- 
struct systems rather than consult his own experience, and the 
experience of others ; to collect the materials of his theory, not 
from the history of observed facts, but from a set of assumed and 
excogitated principles. Now the same observations apply to 
this department of inquiry. We must admit to be true, not what 
we presume, but what we find to be so. We must restrain the 
enterprises of fancy. A law of the human mind must be only 2 
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series of well authenticated facts, reduced to one general deé- 
cription, or grouped together under some general points of re- 
semblance. The business of the moral as well as of the natural 
philosopher is not to assert what he excogitates, but to record 
what he observes: not to amuse himself with the speculations of 
fancy, but to describe phenomena as he sees or as he feels them. 
This is the business of the moral as well as of the natural enqui- 
rer. We must extend the application of Lord Bacon’s princi- 
ples to moral and metaphysical subjects. It was long before 
this application was recognized, or acted upon by philosophers. 
Many of the continental speculations are still infected with the 
presumptuous a priori spirit of the old schools ; though the wri- 
tings of Reid and Stewart have contributed much to chase away 
this spirit from the metaphysics of our own country, and to bring 
the science of mind, as well as matter, under the entire dominion 
of the inductive philosophy. 

157. These general observations we conceive to be a most di- 
rect and applicable introduction to that part of the subject which 
is before us. In discussing the evidence of Christianity, all that 
we ask of our reader is, to bring along with him the same sober 
and inductive spirit, that is now deemed so necessary in the pros- 
ecution of the other sciences ; toabandon every system of theol- 
ogy, that is not supported by evidence, however much it may 
gratify his taste, or regulate his imagination, and to admit any 
system oftheology that is supported by evidence, however re- 
pugnant to his feelings or his prejudices ; to make conviction, in 
fact, paramount to inclination, or to fancy ; and to maintain, 
through the whole process of the investigation, that strength and 
intrepidity of character which will follow wherever the light of 
argument may conduct, though it should land him in conclusions 
the most nauseous and unpalatable. 

158. We have no time to enter into causes; but the fact is 
undeniable. Many philosophers of the present day are dispo- 
sed to nauseate every thing connected with theology. They as- 
sociate something low and ignoble with the prosecution of it. 
They regard it, as nota fit subject for liberal enquiry. They 
turn away from it with disgust, as one of the humblest depart- 
ments of literary exertion. We do not say that they reject its 
evidences, but they evade the investigation of them. They feel 
no conviction ; not because they have established the fallacy of 
a single argument. but because they entertain a general dislike 
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at the subject, and will not attend to it. They love to expatiate 
in the more kindred fields of science or elegant literature ; and 
while the most respectful caution, and humility, and steadiness, 
are seen to preside over every department of moral and physical 
investigation, theology is the only subject that is suffered to re- 
main the victim of prejudice, and of a contempt the most unjust, 
and the most unphilosophical. 

159. We do not speak of this feeling as an impiety ; we speak 
of it as an offence against the principles of just speculation. We 
do not speak of it as it allures the heart from the influence of re- 
ligion; we speak of it as it allures the understanding from the 
influence of evidence and truth. In a word, we are not preach- 
ing against it; we reason againstit. We contend that it is a 
transgression against the rules of the inductive philosophy. All 
that we want is, the application of Lord Bacon’s principles to 
the investigation before us; and as the influence of prejudice 
and disgust is banished from every other department of enquiry, 
we conceive it fair that it should be banished from theology also, 
and that our subject should have the common advantage of a 
hearing,—where no partiality of the heart or fancy is admitted, 
and no other influence acknowledged than the influence of evi- 
‘dence over the conviction of the understanding. 

160. Let us therefore evince the success and felicity with which 
Lord Bacon’s principles may be applied to the investigation be- 
fore us. 

161. According to Bacon, man is ignorant of every thing an- 
tecedent to observation, and there is not a single department of 
enquiry in which. he does not err the moment he abandons it. 
It is true, that the greater part of every individual’s knowledge 
is derived immediately from testimony; but it is only testimony 
that brings home to his conviction the observation of others. 
Still it is observation which lies at the bottom of his knowledge. 
Still it is man taking his lesson from the actual condition of the 
thing which he contemplates ; a condition that is altogether in- 
dependent of his will, and which no speculation of his.own can 
modify or destroy. There is an obstinacy in the processes of 
nature which he cannot controul. He must follow it. The con- 
struction of a system should not be a creative, but an imitative 
process, which admits nothing but what evidence assures us to be 
true, and is founded only on the lessons of experience. It is 
not by the exercise of a sublime and speculative ingenuity that 
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man arrives at truth. It is by letting himself down to the 
drudgery of observation. It is by descending to the sober work 
of seeing, and feeling, and experimenting. Wherever, in short, 
he has not had the benefit of his own observation, or the observa- 
tion of others brought home to his conviction by creditable tes- 
timony, there he is ignorant. 


(To be continued. ) 


A SHORT AND CANDID VIEW OF POPERY, IN A SERMON PREACHER 
AT THE OLD JEWRY, NOV. 3, 1754. BY CHARLES BULKLEY. 


“ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where ts the good way, and walk therein, and 
you shall find rest for your souls. Jer. vi. 16. 


Tuts passage of Scripture I find to be popularly urged by the 
advocates for the Romish religion, in favour of those enormous 
and most unnatural corruptions of popery, by which the very 
name and notion of religion have been so much scandalized and 
profaned. And, though in fact it contains a much better argu- 
ment for paganism than for popery, yet it is easy to conceive how 
considerable may be the effect of such a sentence, either solemnly 
or pathetically pronounced, especially in conjunction with others 
of a like sort, upon the passions of weak and ignorant men. It 
is, indeed, but a contemptible art, thus to pervert the sense of 
Scripture, and to turn the mere sound of words into motives of 
conversion. But there are little minds to which such arts are 
better accommodated, and upon which they are more likely to 
operate, than more substantial methods of conviction. And of 
this the abettors of popery are so very sensible, that, for the sake 
of the success, they never scruple to use them. Were it worth 
our while to enter upon any particular consideration of the argu- 
ment, to which this application of the text refers, which is 
indeed, almost below consideration, we might observe, that the 
old way is not here recommended, but upon supposition of its 
being a good one; and, therefore, if the papists could even prove, 
that their religion was the oldest, this must needs fail of being a 
sufficient argument in favour of it, according to the very face and 
letter of our text itself, unless they could also prove it to be the 
best. But, in truth, this argument from antiquity, which has 
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been with so much parade and solemnity displayed in defence of 
the Romish church, whatever text of Scripture may be artfully 
made use of in support of it, is in the highest degree absurd and 
ridiculous. Popery, say its advocates, is older than the Refor- 
mation. And it would be strange indeed if the existence of this 
or that mode of religion had not been prior to the rejection of it. 
But still, | think the New Testament is older than Popery ; and 
if the Protestant religion be more agreeable to the New Testa- 
ment than Popery, then, though as a reformation from Popery 
it must needs be of a later date; yet as religion claiming to be 
Christian, it has, for certain, this boasted argument of antiquity 
clearly and unexceptionably on its side. But, instead of pursuing 
any reflections of this sort, it is my design, in further discours- 
ing upon these words, 

1. To consider what Popery is. 

If. What it is founded upon. . 

il]. To shew the insufliciency of that foundation. And then, 

IV. The means by which its interest and prevalency may be 
most efiectually opposed. And we must, Iam sure, be great 
strangers to the spirit of devotion, if we do not find matter enough 
in such a subject for exciting our warmest gratitude to that 
Sovereign Disposer of all events, who has “delivered us” from 
so dreadful an evil, by the repeated favours of his providence, 
‘who does deliver us,’? and in whom alone we are to place our 
chief and ultimate confidence, for the continuance of those ines- 
timable blessings which, in consequence of our reformation from 
Popery, we enjoy. Let us, then, in thankful commemoration of 
those great and signal events, to which, in the order of a Divine 
and most merciful Providence, we are indebted for the present 
possession of them, and the anniversary of which is now so near. 
consider, 

First, What Popery is. And here, without at all affecting to 
exaggerate the matter, or heighten your indignation, on account 
of the monstrous absurdities of many of its most peculiar tenets, 
I shall only endeavour to shew you, by instancing, in a few plain 
and undeniable particulars, that it is a religion, according to the 
essential and fundamental constitution of it, dishonourable to God, 
destructive of moral virtue, and pernicious to human society. 

First then, I say, that Popery is a religion dishonourable to 
God, and tending utterly to subvert the principles of piety and. 
devotion towards him. Whether the worship of angels, of saints, 
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and of images in the church of Rome be, in the strict theological 
sense, idolatrous, it may, perhaps, be difficult to decide; but, 
without at all entering into that dispute, nay, supposing it to be 
absolutely indeterminable, or admitiing, if you please, that this 
worship 1s not idolatrous, yet nothing can be more apparent than 
‘that the practice has a direct and immediate tendency to corrupt, 
and utterly to debase, those acts of devotion with which it 1s in- 
termingled. ‘These, when performed in their just and natural 
simplicity, have a most powerful aptitude to refine and purify the 
affeetions of the soul, to ennoble all its passions, to check and re- 
strain their impetuosity in the pursuit of worldly good, to inspire 
a generous contempt of mere earthly and sensual pleasure, and 
thus to destroy the very root of all criminal indulgencies. This, 
1 say, is the natural tendency of devotion. But then, we must 
needs suppose, that, in erder to its having these effects, the mind 
is to be intensely fixed upon the true and proper object of its 
supreme adoration, entertaining, at the same time, the most hon- 
ourable and exalted conceptions of him. Now, is i possible, 
that this should be the case in the Romish worship, amidst that 
multiplicity of inferior objects by which the prostrate votary has 
his thoughts distracted ; those numerous saints and numerous 
images, which are perpetually claiming his regard and engaging 
his attention ? Could such a devotion be by any means justified, 
it must only be upon: the supposition, that it tends to direct the 
mind more effectually to the contemplation of the great, the glo- 
rious, the supreme, and eternal Deity. But nothing can be more 
evident, than that its immediate tendency is rather to exclude ali 
contemplations ef this nature, and to sink it into low and grovelling 
sentiments and apprehensions. Nor does it only tend to divert 
the worshipper from contemplating the real glories of the great 
Father of the universe, but to introduce, in the room of just 
and honourable conceptions concerning his nature and attributes, 
such as are the most unworthy and debasing. For what honour- 
able ideas can we form of a Deity, whom we believe to require 
from us, as the most acceptable homage and adoration towards 
himself, the bowing down toa senseless image, or the worshipping, 
with the most profound respect and reverence, those saints of 
whose characters we have no just information; who may, for 
ought we can tell, have been among the vilest of the human kind; 
or who, perhaps, had never more than a fictitious existence ? 
Again, let every possible art of sophistry and scholastic subtlety 
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be made use of in order to diminish, in some measure, the fla- 
grant and enormous absurdities of transubstantiation ; yet, is it 
not plain, that, according to this doctrine, the Supreme Deity ts 
subject tothe beck and controul of every diminutive, scandalous, 
and blaspheming priest? At whatever time, upon whatever oc- 
casion, with whatever views even such a priest thinks proper to 
pronounce a certain set of words, the Supreme Deity, according 
to the tenor of this doctrine is, as it were, fobliged to exert his 
almighty power in doing what, whoever believes to be done at 
all, must needs view as one of the most amazing miracles that 
even that almighty power itselfcan effect. What reverence can we 
be thought to have for a Deity, whom we believe to be thus re- 
proachfully submitted to the will and passions of a vain, mortal, 
worthless man ? How natural is it to suppose, agreeably to what 
appears to be, in fact, the case, that the worshippers, believing 
this wonderful transmutation, should have more reverence for the 
man that can make a god, than for the god he makes ? What 
can be more horridly affronting to the supreme, eternal, invisible, 
infinite God of the universe, than to suppose him capable of being 
confined within the narrow limits of a man’s finger and thumb ? 
Yet these things, and many still more shocking than these, we 
must believe, if, as they say, by ‘‘ consecrating of the bread and 
wine, Jesus Christ, very God and very man, is truly, really, 
and substantially contained under the species of these sensible 
signs.’? But there is another part of the Romish superstition 
that is in a peculiar manner dishonourable to God and to his 
worship, and subversive of the very design of religian ; and that 
is, the use of an unknown tongue in their public forms of devotion. 
What can tend to give us a more contemptible notion of God, 
than to imagine that an unmeaning and unintelligible worship 
should be most of all acceptable to him? What can tend more 
directly to render the worship of him absolutely ineffectual, with 
respect to any good or useful influence of it upon our own minds, 
than to have it performed in a language we understand not? 
What more likely to lead us into the dangerous apprehension, 
that a mere form of worship will be sufficient to secure the Divine 
favour and approbation, without any reality of devotion in the 
heart? And if it appears that Popery is thus directly, and in 
the very frame and constitution of it, dishonourable to God and 
to his worship, tending so fatally to diminish that respect, reve- 
rence, and homage, which is due to the supreme Creator, from 
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every intelligent and rational being, it would from hence alone 


follow, ‘ 
2ndly, That it must be a religion destructive of moral virtue. 


Nothing can possibly be more so than such a system of doctrines 
and rites as deprives it of all those powerful aids and assistances, 
which would arise from just apprehensions of the great Creator 
and Governor of the universe, and from a rational, lively, habi- 
tual adoration of his most glorious perfections. But what are 
we to think, moreover, of the slight and superficial penances by 
which a compensation is made for the grossest immoralities; espe- 
cially when compared with the heavy punishments inflicted for the 
smallest deviation from the principles of a sound and orthodox 
belief? What of those dispensations, so easy to be procured for 
the violation of the most solemn vows and promises, and for all 
manner of prevarication and treachery ? What of their priestly 
absolution, so effectual, as they affirm, for the remission of sins, 
and with so little difficulty obtained? What, particularly, of 
that extreme and final one, which can be refused to none, but 
upon the severest penalties, in the article of death? And what 
of the prodigious efficacy towards procuring the heavenly hap- 
piness that is ascribed to masses for they dead? What, I say, 
can we possibly think of these particulars, but as being so many 
inventions, directly, and in the plainest manner, calculated to en- 
courage every kind of wickedness, and to strike at the root of all 
moral virtue, by taking away the indispensable necessity of it, in 
order to men’s finding acceptance with God their Maker, and sub- 
stituting so many expedients for averting his wrath, besides a sin- 
cere and unfeigned renunciation of those sins which alone can 
render us the objects of it? Had the utter extirpation of virtue, 
and of every moral principle and obligation, been the thing most 
expressly and formally intended by the authors of such innova- 
tions, it is not easy to conceive how they could possibly have de- 
vised a more probable means of answering such a design. And 
if religion and virtue be indeed, as we profess to believe, the ba- 
sis and grand security of human happiness, it can scarce be ne- 
cessary to add any thing to what has been already alleged towards 
demonstrating, 

3dly, That Popery must needs be a religion in the highest 
degree pernicious to human society. We cannot, however, omit 
to observe, in illustration of this particular, that it is a system of 
principles and doctrine calculated, according to its most essen- 
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tial views, and in necessary subservience to them, to suppress 
human reason, so far as relates to the religious application and 
;employment of it: Reason, that invaluable gift of heaven, from 
the just and regular exercise of which, in the investigation of re- 
ligious and moral trath, so much of the happiness of mankind, 
both in their individual and social capacity, must indisputably 
result. It has made a most unnatural division of mankind inte 
distinct classes or species; some, according to the maxims of the: 
popish system, being made to govern in religicn, others blindly 
to submit to their dictates, and to obey all their most extravagant 
injunctions; some tobe enriched by it, and advanced to the 
highest power and authority ; others to be reduced, by means of 
it, into the most wretched state of servility and bondage! And, 
though we readily allow, that there may be in the Romish com- 
munion particular persons, who detest and abhor the principles 
of persecution, yet that Popery has ever been a persecuting reli- 
gion is undeniable. [tis at present supported upon the maxims 
of persecution; in consequence of which, the most cruel inva- 
sions are now daily made in popish countries, upon the natura’ 
rights and liberties, the peace and tranquility of human society. 
And, finally, it is in the very nature of it, a religion so absurd and 
so repugnant to every sentiment of reason, that it 1s not easy to 
conceive how it can otherwise maintain its authority. By the 
prodigious number of its rites and ceremonies, of its holy solem- 
nities and holy days, it naturally tends to sink the minds of its 
adherents into stupidity, sloth, and indolence, of which, in those 
countries that are most tenaciously attached to its principles, 
there are the most flagrant and incontestable proofs. Add to all 
‘his, that by strictly and indispensably enjoining a single life upon 
so great a part of its votaries, and giving all possible encourage- 
ment to it in so many others, it tends to dissolve the most impor- 
‘ant bands of social union, and has introduced and established 
the most unnatural combinations, in direct opposition and con- 
trariety to the common welfare.—This is a brief and general 
view of Popery, as dishonourable to God, as destructive of mora 
wiytze, and as pernicious to human society. 

a Te he concluded in the next.) 
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A SHORT MEMOIR OF THE REV. WILLIAM WAYNE, A LOCAL MINIS- 
TER IN THE M. E. C. AT GEORGE-TOWN, SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


Wittiam Wayne, was born in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
about the year 1736. His Farser (the brother of the cele- 
brated General Anruony Wayye,) moved shertly after the birth 
of William to the state of Pennsylvania, near to Philadelphia, 
where he educated him, and gave him a trade. 

He was brought up by his father to industry and economy ; 
so that after arriving to age, and returning to the South, he quick- 
ly obtained a tolerable good living in the city of Charleston, and 
was enabled to lay aside his trade, (which was that of a glazier 
and painter,) and to enter into the mercantile business in that 
city. He then married and continued to prosper considerably 
in the world. But although he was brought up in the doctrines, 


&c. of the church of England, he had but very little thought of 


religion, or of his responsibility toGop. After living with his 
first wife for several years, it pleased the Lord to remove her 
into a world of spirits. He, however, soon wore off the serious 
impressions made by this stroke of providence. 

After marrying the second time, he removed to George-Town, 
S.C. It was in this place, that GOD was pleased to open his 
eyes in the 47th year of his life. He was awakened by reading 
the works of that great and good man, the Rev. John Wesley, 
who though dead, yet continueth to speak. The writings of this 
evangelical minister of Jesus Christ, thoroughly convinced him 
that he was a rebel against GOD, exposed ta his just wrath and 
fiery indignation forever, and that his merely belonging to the 
Ghurch as amember could not screen him from the demerit of 
his numerous and aggravated sins. He wept, he groaned, he 
prayed ; but at that time, probably not one living soul was to be 
found in George-T’own, who could point him to the Saviour, by 
saying, “I have tried him, and found him able and willing to for- 
give sins.” 

In this time of deep distress about his soul, Bishop Asbury, 
passed through Gorge-J'own, and preached. ‘The word was ac- 
companied with power to the heart of our brother Wayne. He 
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immediately proposed to join the Methodist Society. Accord- 
ingly he and his wife joined, on the 25th of August, 1784, which 
was the rise of Methodism in that little Town. Now it was that 
he felt more and more the weight and burden of his sins, and of 
course became more and more wretched. His affectionate wife 
began to fear his going distracted, and her distress on that ac- 
count was probably greater at that time, than upon the account 
of her own sins. (Her hour of drinking the wormwood and the 
gall was not yet come.) But he still retained a faint hope, that 
GOD for Christ’s sake, would yet forgive his sins, observing, 
that if he went to hell it would be no more than justice, and that 
praying could not make his case any the worse; therefore he re- 
solved to pray on. 

Mysterious are the ways of the Lord, and his works past find- 
ing out. Hfe has his way in the calm and in the whirlwind. No 
doubt but this season of almost insupportable distress, was de- 
signed by the great head of the Church, the more effectually to 
qualify his servant to feed the flock of the Lord, and to strength- 
en and comfort the weak. That he was called of GOD to that 
glorious work, there can be no doubt. A singular instance of 
divine providence in the preservation of his life, in the revolu- 
tionary war in this country (which he often related) it may be 
proper to mention in this place, to support the idea, that the 
Lord designed him for some good purpose. At a certain time 
when his life was endangered by the British, he fled on horse- 
back, with his eldest daughter behind him. Some little time 
before night he halted at a house and asked for lodgings,—the 
landlord told him, he could stay; but as he was about to dis- 
mount a favourite dog of his, which had followed him, ran to 
him, caught one of his feet in the stirrup, and attempted to drag 
him forward ; he then ran to the other foot and acted in like man- 
ner. Such uncommon behaviour in his dog, struck him forcibly, 
that it was ominous of that house. He therefore begged off, and 
went on about two miles farther, where he again called for lodg- 
ings. He would not immediately dismount; but waited to see 
whether his dog would act as before ; but. finding him perfectly 
quiet, he and his daughter got down and lodged for the night ; 
but news reached him early the next morning that two men, who 

came after him, stayed at the first house, and in the morning were 
both found murdered. Surely this was one among the marvellous 
interpositions of a superintending providence. This fact is too 
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strongly attested to admit of rational doubt. The writer of this 
memoir had the relation from hisown mouth. But to return to 
the work of the Lord in his soul. The time of his deliverance 
was drawing near, but in a manner he little thought of. One 
day when engaged in his line of business, still pressed down with 
a sense of his sinful and wretched state, the following words 
were powerfully applied to his mind, “WATCH YE, STAND 
FAST IN THE FAITH, QUIT YOU LIKE MEN, BE 
STRONG.” In a moment his burden of guilt was removed, 
joy sprung up in his soul, and he was enabled to triumph in 
GOD his SAVIOUR. He had no recollection of ever reading 
those words ; but the same day in reading the sixteenth chapter 
of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, he there found then.— 
This perfectly satisfied him, that it was from the Lord, and that 
his sins were all forgiven, and that in those words he was ex- 
horted to perseverance in the divine life. 

No sooner had he reccived the spirit of GOD, bearing wit- 
ness with his spirit, that he was born of God, than he felt an in- 
ward thgrst for the salvation of his fellow men, and the next day 
he sent out word through the J'own for the people ta assemble at 
a certain place, and he would tell them, what the LORD had 
done for his soul. The news spread through the place that Mr. 
Wayne was going to preach. According to appointment, he 
went, not with a design of preaching, but to give a simple state- 
ment of the goodness of GOD to his soul. He found a consid- 
erable number of people whom curiosity had drawn out. But 
few, very few were disposed to credit the old man’s narration ; 
the mass of the people readily concluding that he was perfectly 
deranged—however this did by no means tend to damp his ar- 
dour, or impede his course. He continued to pray and exhort, 
as occasion offered, and the LORD in some good degree owned 
and blessed his labours, in raising up a little society of Metho- 
dists in that wicked place. Some years afterwards he received 
license to preach, and in the year 1791 was ordained a Deacon. 
His talents, as a preacher, were but moderate ; yet his zeal and 
unquestionable piety rendered him truly useful wherever he was 
known. He had some severe trials from the opposers of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. At one time he was smitten on the 
face ; but in this instance, he gloriously exemplified the Chris- 
tian character by bearing reproach with the utmost composure 
of mind: so much so, as to strike with astonishment the poor 
Vou. I. 58 | 
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wretch who perpetrated the shameful act, and to extort from him 
an acknowledgement of the baseness of his conduct. It was 
one of our beloved brother Wayne’s peculiar Christian traits, 
never to return evil for evil. 

In the different circumstances of life, he manifested that uni- 
formity of character, both in his tempers and actions which 
marks the sentimental and devoted christian. He had his sea- 
sons of severe trial; but was not overcome, nor discouraged.— 
Prosperity neither enervated his mind, damped his zeal, nor 
weakened his attachment to the cross of Christ. No complain- 
ing, or murmuring at the dispensations of providence proceeded 
from his lips in the day of adversity. He was open and cheer- 
ful ; but never light or vain. 

Whenever his conversation turned on religious subjects (which 
was the case on all suitable occasions) the natural simplicity, the 
sincerity, the zeal, the glowing ardour, the unfeigned love, mani- 
fested throughout, seldom failed to move and quicken those who 
heard him. 

Having at length come to a good old age, and being fully ripe 
for glory, his master saw fit to call him from this vale of tears, to 
the enjoyment of that rest which remains for the people of GOD. 
In the the month of March, 1818, he was taken ill: his affiic- 
tions were long and severe; yet never was he heard to murmur, 
or even to wish his sufferings less. About six days before his 
death, he was much buffetted by the devil, being tempted to think, 
that he did not love the LORD and was not in a prepared state 
to meet him; but this last conflict with the enemy of his soul, 
was of but short duration. The cloud bursted from his mind, 
heaven opened to his raptured vision, and he was brought to ex- 
ult in the hopes of glory. In this happy state he appeared to 
lament the few hours which he took in sleep, and which decay- 
ing and dissolving nature required; but he earnestly wished ev- 
ery moment to be spent in prayer and praise. A few days before 
his death, he experienced great bodily pains, and observed that if 
he lived till Saturday, he would have inexpressible bodily suffer- 
ings to undergo ; but the Lord in mercy cut short the work, and 
took him on Friday. A little while before he died, a brother in 
the Church who had been sitting up with him the night before, 
asked him in the morning what chapter ot the Holy Scriptures he 
should read to him, he answered with a quivering voice, vet with a 
countenance serene and heavenly, “ It cs a time of rejoicing, and 
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thanksgiving;” “read the first chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Phi- 
lippians.”? No doubt but he had in view the disposition and feel- 
ing of this eminent apostle in the anticipation of Death, and of 
leaving behind him his Philippian brethren, saying, “* For me to 
live 1s Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the 
frut of my labour ; yet what I shall choose I wot not. For Iamina 
straight betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which ws far better.’ Our much esteemed brother Wayne was 
sincerely attached to the Society in George Town, as was the So- 
ciety to him; but his LORD was calling for him to join the 
Church triumphant in glory, and he cheerfully submitted, know- 
ing that “ to be with Christ would be far better.” 

Some little time after prayer he fell into a doze, and slept but 
a few moments, and then awoke to bid a final farewell to all his 
worldly troubles, his cares, anxieties and distresses of every 
kind. A little tea was handed him to drink, but nature was too 
far gone, he could not swallow it. His ‘r'ends seeing that he was 
hastening into eternity, the signal was given to his pious but dis- 
consolate wife, she came to him and said, “my husband, are 
you going ? What must I do?”” His reply was, BE RESIGNED 
TO GOD, KEEP THE COMMANDMENTS AND FIGHT 
AGAINST SIN.” She then asked him, “if he had an unskaken 
confidence in GOD, and if his prospects for glory continued to 
brighten? With his expiring voice he answered, O! ves! ves! 
yES! then without a sigh, struggle, or groan, he fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

WILLIAM WAYNE was not much known abroad, but it is 
doubtful whether South-Carolina was ever honoured with a more 
pious and conscientious man than he was. Asa citizen he was 
true to his country, and with his uncle General Anthony Wayne 
bravely fought for its liberty. He was strictly honest, and ex- 
tremely industrious, even inoldage As a friend he was sincere 
and benevolent. As a husband he was truly kind and affection- 
ate. Asa parent he was tender above measure. As a Chris- 
tian he breathed a universal spirit of philanthropy and good will 
toward all men, and as a Minister of the gospel of Christ, al- 
though, he did not excel in pulpit oratory ; yet very few pulpit- 
orators ever excelled him in genuine piety and fervent zeal. 


J. T. 































THOUGHTS ON ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE, Xt» 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


THOUGHTS ON ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION> 
Romans iv. 


(Continued from page 420.) 


A third objection to the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s 
personal obedience to the law, for the justification of a sinner Is, 
that it goes to invalidate one of the leading principles of the ex- 
perience of all those who have been brought from darkness to 
light. I mean the conviction which all awakened sinners feel 
that they are condemned and really exposed to the wrath of God. 
Who has ever been brought to the evidence of sins forgiven, and 
to the witness of adoption, so as to ‘ery abba father,’ without 
having previously felt such a sense of guilt and condemnatior 
as tocry out, Oh! wretched man that I am? 

But what is this sense of guilt but a false conviction, if it be 
true that the obedience of Christ is accepted in behalf of the sin- 
ner and placed to his account, and that too in relation to all 
his offences, both original and actual? A law which is perfectly 
fulfilled can never convince of guilt, nor inflict punishment: It 
follows, therefore, that if God has accepted the obedience of 
Christ in behalf of any given number of sinners, they must be, 
by virtue of that acceptance, fully and forever acquitted; and 
therefore all conviction which they feel of guilt—all sense of the 
wrath of God, all fear of hell, must be founded in falsehood. It 
is in vain to urge, in answer to this objection, that the evidence 
of justification is withheld till the sinner believes in Christ. 
This is wide off the argument. The proposition is, that if God 
has accepted the personal obedience of Christ in behalf of sin- 
ners, in the place of that obedience which they were bound to 
perform, then they must be justified before God, whether they 
have the evidence of it or not; and therefore to believe that 
they are condemned, anu that the wrath of God abides upon them, 
is to believe what is not true. 

Fourthly. The doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s perfect 
obedience to the divine law, removes the necessity of good 
works on the part of man, and destroys the most powerful mo- 
tives to the performance of them. Every one must clearly per- 
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eeive that if the justification of a sinner depends entirely on the 
perfect righteousness of Christ imputed to him, then no personal 
act of his can be at all necessary to justification. For it appears 
certain, that if any persenal act of a sinner is necessary to justifi- 
cation, then his justification cannot wholly depend on the righte- 
ousness of another. Consequently this doctrine removes the ne- 
cessity of any act of man in order to justification or acceptancc 
with God. It appears entirely nugatory to urge in answer to 
this objection, that an act of faith on the part of the sinner is ne- 
cessary to the imputation of Christ’s perfect obedience; for this 
is virtually saying that something 1s necessary to salvation over 
and above the most entire and perfect obedience to the Infinitely 
‘holy, just and good” law of God. It must therefore follow, by 
fair conclusion, that if such obedience has been performed and 
placed to my account for justification, and eternal life, no act of 
mine can be in any way necessary to the security of these ends. 

Again: If no action of man can have any influence on his ac- 
ceptance with God, or on his final salvation (which must be the 
case on the above principle of imputation) then no motives to 
good works can be derived from the advantages of being in the 
favour of God, or from the final possession of an ‘ eternal weight 


of glory ;? and the same may be said of the opposites of these 


blessed states. 
(To be concluded in the next.) ’ 


a 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCRIPTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE TIME AT 
WHICH THE DISCIPLES CAME TO THE SEPULCHRE OF JESUS. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


DEAR BRETHREN, 


As one department of your miscellany is devoted to the il- 
lustration of sacred Scripture, if you think the following obser- 
vations calculated to throw light on one of the most important 
events recorded in the book of God, you are at liberty to insert 
them. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiss to premise, that those passa- 
ges were produced sometime since, by a professed infidel, and 
their apparent dissonance respecting the precise time when the 
disciples came to the sepulchre, was considered an insuperable 
objection against the authenticity of the Evangelists, and the 
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following method of harmonizing these three narratives, then 
suggested itself to the author, which seemed to give satistaction. 
The following are the passages to which I allude— 

St. Mathew says, chap. xxviil. 1. “ In the end of the Sab- 
bath, as it began to pawwy towards the first day of the week, 
came Mary M:gdalene,” &c. St. Mark, xvi. 2. says, ‘* And 
very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they came 
unto the sepulchre, at the risine of the sun.” St. John has it, 
ch. xx. 1. “ The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
early, when it was yet dark.”” St. Luke simply says, “ very 
EARLY in the morning,” without particularizing the exact ap- 
pearance of light, or the rising of the sun. 

It should be noticed, in the first place, as a confirmation of 
the truth of these accounts, that they all agree in saying that 
it was the first day of the week, and very early in the morning, : 
and that the stone was rolled away from the dvor of the sepul- 
chre. The apparent discrepance, therefore, is between Ma- 
thew, Mark, and John; the first of whom says, the day began 
to dawn; the second at the rising of the sun; the third while it 
was yet dark. 

Now, it is manifest that the words dark and light, are to be 
used and understood in a comparative sense ; for total dark- 
ness has never been experienced any more than éotal coldness. 
We might thereiore say, when the day begins to dawn, in com- 
parison to full day light, it is yet dark ; and also, at this time, 
when compared to the darkness of midnight, itis ight. ‘ But 
St. Mark says, it was at the riseng of the sun.”? ‘True—but he 
does not say that the sun had actually risen above the horizon. 
The rising of the sun caused the dawn of which St. Matthew 
speaks; and yet it was not sufficiently elevated to disperse the 
darkness of which St. John speaks; but was so far risen as to 
indicate that it was very early in the morning, of which they all 
speak. . : | 

Take, then, the three narratives together, and you will be 
hold a delightful harmony in their testimony. The rising sun 
just breaks the thick darkness which overspread the earth, so 
that it commenced its gradual recession ; this caused the dawning 
light to appear, which announced the morning to have ap- 
proached; while this twilight, or dawn, proclaims it yet dark 
in comparison to the ight of day, when the ‘sun is above: the 
horizon. : 
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Viewing the several narratives through this medium of inter- 
pretation, we cannot perceive how the coincidence could have 
been more striking, unless each writer had used the same ex- 
pressions, which would have rendered the testimony more sus- 
picious. 

What a striking resemblance this, to the light of divine truth, 
penetrating the dark mind of an infidel, dispersing the thick 
darkness of his gloomy principles, and causing: the dawn of 
spiritual illumination in his sceptical mind, thereby gradually 
conducting him forward to the cheering light of gospel day, un- 
til at length, emerging from the melancholy darkness of his 
comfortless system, he is brought under the irradiating beams of 
the Sun of righteousness. Jt is then that the divine harmony of 
revelation, shining with all its native brilliancy upon his reviv- 
ing soul, convinces him that Jesus Christ has not only burst the 
bands of death, and ascended at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high, but also has risen upon his soul with healing in his 
wings. EVANGELUS. 

New-York, October 12, 1818. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD DISPLAYED. 


U 


ps 
ON THE WORKS OF CREATION. 


(Concluded from page 426.) 


Ir from one fluid element we turn our thoughts to another, the 
Air, new and astonishing wonders will still appear. The cause 
and its effects are replete with miracles, and both demonstrate 
the constant exertion of Divine power. We are well assured 
that this element is essentially necessary to human life; we are 
fully satisfied that without its assistance, respiration would be 
impossible ; and without respiration, life could not be presery- 
ed; and, therefore, every breath we draw is a living evidence 
of a power which must necessarily reside in God. Through 
this medium our sight is assisted; and we are enabled to be- 
hold, by this means, those distant orbs, which would otherwise 
have remained unknown. What power, then, adapted it to those 
particular uses for which it is so evidently designed ? Who gave 
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to our atmosphere that elastic nature which we perceive in every 
portion that we can select? Who gave it. that power, through 
which it roots up forests, demolishes cities, 2nd foments the 
boiling ocean into a rage? Who gave it that penetrating in- 
fluence, by which it enters into the minutest pores of our bodies? 
Who rendered it invisible to our sight, and placed it beyond the 
reach of microscopic discernment? Who called it forth into 
storms, and bade those storms subside; or who wrought the 
ocean into tempest, and then hushed that tempest into peace ? 
In fine, there can be no end to questions which may be prope- 
sed, on the innumerable and astonishing works of God. 

Into what region can we look for an evidence more sublime, 
or where can we hope to find more substantial proofs of the ex- 
istence and infinite power of God, than we find concentrated in 
this fluid element of which we speak? The air is so wonderfully 
contrived by infinite wisdom, that while we discover those sep- 
arate and distinguishing properties, on which we have already 
turned our thoughts, it presents itself before us in such a light, 
that every excellency appears combined. In this intermediate 
expansion which surrounds our globe, we at once perceive 
those breezes which are so necessary for health and com- 
merce, supporting the clouds, and wafting them in a variety 
of directions. It is the atmosphere that gives existence to 
sounds by the motion of its parts; breath to all animal beings 
by the elasticity of its particles ; and that conveys light by the 
transparency of itsnature. In this fluid we behold a safe re- 
pository for thunder and lightning, and hail, and snow ; so that 
it seems to be a vast magazine, which contains the artillery of 
heaven. It is from this repository that meteors are sent forth by 
the command of God, to purify the corrupted parts, and to give 
new life to those that are stagnant. It is from this magazine 
that those elementary fires issue, which consume all noxious va- 
pours, and pestilential effluvia, that either generate in the air, 
or exhale from the earth. It is in this circumambient atmos- 
phere that the great distillation of nature is carried onward ; 
that those saline particles of matter are extracted from the wa- 

ters, which, by the action of those secondary causes which God 

has appointed, rise from their natural element, mount into this 
middle region, and are there prepared for that distribution 
which fertilizes the earth in gentle showers. What power sus- 
pended these clouds in this transparent element, committed the 
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waters to their keeping, and tinged their skirts with azure and 
with gold? Who poised them with such exactness, that they 
float along in the air, at such convenient distances from the sur- 
face of the earth, that they administer to the conveniency, with- 
out interrupting the affairs, of man? Who gave the air that as- 
tonishing, but unknown, power which it possesses, of wafting 
those torrents of water over our-heads, and of distributing them 
in gentle dews over the different climates of the world; while in 
itself it is apparently unsolid, and incapable of obstructing the 
organs of vision? We can attribute these strange properties, 
and this strange combination of them, to no power less than God. 
Had the atmosphere been devoid of strength, it would be unable 
to sustain that weight of water which continually hangs upon it; 
had it been devoid of motion, those waters could not have been 
wafted from pole to pole, nor could the earth have been-fertili- 
zed with those rains which now give life to the vegetable world. 
Had it been destitute of elasticity, it would have been unfit for 
the purposes of respiration, by which animal life is sustained ; 
and had it been devoid of transparency, it would have obstructed 
the action of our visual organs, it would have deprived us of the 
light of heaven, and it would have placed this world in nearly the 
same state of chaotic darkness, as that in which it lay before the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. Who then has 
manifested that astonishing wisdom which we discover in the 
atmosphere that we every moment breathe? Its strength and 
elasticity surpass the powers of regular calculation; while its 
action and transparency seem to vie with each other, in laying 
claim to our amazement and surprise. To what power, but to 
that of God, can we attribute a combination of qualities which 
are so strange, and apparently so heterogeneous, as we thus 
discover in the air? No likeness can be traced in any other 
element; nor can we find, in any combination of properties and 
powers in the vast empire of nature, any thing which will bear 
to it the most distant resemblance. Its properties and its station 
are admirably adapted by God to those uses for which he de- 
signed them; its peculiar excellencies are visible in every di- 
rection; and it affords us a number of invincible arguments 
which prove, from final causes, the being and attributes of God. 

In contemplating this scene of wonders with which we are 
thus surrounded, we behold a field of the most ample nature; a 
field in which the mind may wander in a variety of forms, and 
Vou. I. 59 
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put forth all her powers, and wander forever without satiety or 
disgust. But these scenes present to our astonished views no- 
thing but inanimate matter, wrought into the most exquisite 
forms by the almighty power of God. Were we to raise our 
views above those innumerable worlds with which we are en- 
circled, and climb into the higher abodes of intellectual life ; 
were we then to stretch our faculties to the utmost of their 
powers ; new wonders would still arise, in which all the glories 
of creation that we have been contemplating would stand eclips- 
ed; they would appear no other than a diminutive speck, in 
which the amazing power and infinite wisdom of God would 
seem comparatively small; and these worlds would even dwindle 
into trifles of no considerable weight. The degrees of intelli- 
gence which God has bestowed upon those higher orders of spir- 
itual beings who surround his throne, were they to be unfolded 
to our view, would absorb our powers, and convince us of the 
littleness of the human understanding. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for us, and we cannot at- 
tain unto it; it is wisely withheld from our views, because the 
rank which we sustain in the vast chain of being has circum- 
scribed our power ; and God, who does all things well, has suited 
our faculties to oursphere. But when those impediments to our 
knowledge shall be removed; and our souls, separated from 
those bodies which now retard their excursions, shall take their 
flight into another world: when those faculties which are now 
in embryo shall ripen in their separate states, for that re-union 
which shall take place when the dead shall be raised incorrupti- 
ble, and we shall be changed; when our bodies, awakened to 
immortal vigour, shall come forth in the morning of the resur- 
rection, spiritualized and renovated, with all their organs re- 
fined, and in complete repair ; and when new scenes shall unfold 
themselves, and this embryo state in which they are, shall give 
place to maturity in all its forms; then shall both body and 
soul, fitted and prepared by their separation from one another 
for a re-union which shall never end, dwell for ever in the 
abode of happy spirits; and be able to comprehend, with facil- 
ity and ease, all the properties and natures of those spiritual 
beings, whom we now attempt to know in vain. 

In our present state, we already behold much more than we 
are able to comprehend ; we are surrounded with innumerable 
wonders on every side. But we see enough to convince us, 
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that no power, less than infinite, could have communicated to 
lifeless matter those laws, which both sum and stars obey. .We 
are fully satisfied, that no wisdom, less than infinite, could have 
adapted the elements into which matter is divided, for those 
uses to which they are applied; or have fixed them in those 
stations, in which alone they could be serviceable to man.— 
We see enough, in the spherical shape of the earth, to ascer- 
tain that by this form it is best fitted for the velocity of its mo- 
tion, and the support of its inhabitants. We discover in the 
minutest irregularities of its surface, a sufficiency of proof to 
convince us, that those irregularities, into which it is diversi- 
fied, are the result of wise designs; that, by this mean, every 
distinct plant which springs from the ground, and which is nour- 
ished by the different elements, is thus accommodated with a 
suitable habitation, and enabled to unfold its beauties both in 
sun and shade. In fine, every part of creation teems with evi- 
dence of the most indubitable nature ; and our own power to 
comprehend the energy. of this evidence, may be reckoned 
among the first species of proof,—that all creation arose from 
the exercise of the power, and other perfections of God. 

Were we to take an excursion round our native globe, new 
wonders would continually arise in all the imaginable forms of 
endless variety. We may draw from this source evidence of 
a most exalted nature, sufficient to satisfy our doubts, and to 
banish incredulity. We may propose questions, which an ap- 
peal to fact will answer, and which can receive no solution but 
from such appeals. Who fixes those peculiar motions of the 
earth on which the changes of day and night, and the periodical 
returns of seasons, depend? Who made those seasons, through 
which we annually pass, to be the great restoratives of nature ; 
through which, by the recess of winter, the earth is invigorated 
for the ensuing spring? To whom are we indebted for that ad- 
mirable contrivance, through which neither spring nor autumn, 
neither winter nor summer, neither seed-time nor harvest, neither 
cold nor heat, nor day nor night, ever quits the globe, accord- 
ing to the times and seasons? Who gave the future plant a po- 
tential existence, and placed it in the seed of its parent plant? 
Who covered the earth with verdure, and adorned its surface 
with all the beauties of the flowery tribe ? Who sprinkled upen 
these flowers such a rich {profusion of dyes, and produced those 
dyes from the simple dews of heaven? Who constituted them 
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with such peculiar exactness, that they seem at once so much 
alike and yet so various, that uniformity and variety seem to ri- 
val one another ? 

Who diffused animal life through such innumerable forms, and 
gave toeach species its peculiar power of motion? They walk, 
they crawl, they fly, they swim, they move in almost every di- 
rection, and have powers and properties to perform muscular mo- 
tion; and to draw nutrition from those different elements in 
which they resides Who provided for the continuation of each 
species, and for the preservation of its helpless young? Who 
taught fishes where to cast their spawn, and who instructed birds 
in what coverts to erect their nests? Who taught birds of pas- 
sage to shift climates, and to seek more genial habitations in 
the inclement seasons of the year? Who directed various crea- 
tures to slumber, alike unconscious of joy or pain, through sev- 
eral months when food was unattainable ; and who recalled that 
life again with returning vegetation and returning spring? Who 
gave to each its peenliar covering ?—hair, and fur, and wool to 
animals, scales to fishes, and the most exquisite plumage to 
birds ? Who taught each animal, and reptile, and insect, those 
curious arts hy which they provide their food? Who instructed 
the bee to erect its little ced/s, the spider to weave its webs, and the 
ant to provide against the scarcity of winter? Who gave the ant 
thai pec uliar instinct, through which it is recommended by the 
lips of inspiration as a pattern of industry, and an example to 
man, In these words -—Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
was, ond be wise ; which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest ? (Prov. vi. 6—8.) Who provided those insects and ani- 
malcule which swarm through the world, with all the minute 
and internal constituent parts of their bodies ? Who provided 
them with muscular motion, and diffused through their minutest 
parts those insensible springs of action which no eye can dis- 
cover, and which no glass can reach? Who made the ocean the 
great repository of waters, and fixed to it those boundaries, 
beyond which it cannot pass ? Who caused those various rivers 
which disembogue themselves into this repository, to move in 
such serpentine directions, as they pass through territories and 
empires, and divide the globe ? Who taught them to descend the 
declivities of mountains, to wind along the vallies, to spread in 
vills over the spacious plains, to scatter plenty, and to fertilize 
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the earth ? By what secret power are those laws of nature either 
continued or controlled, that the powers of gravitation, which 
carry the waters onward to the ocean, should be so directed, or 
so counteracted, that those very waters should return again, by 
secret and subterraneous passages, to those fountains from 
whence they issued before? Who gave the restless deep those 
perpetual movements, which we constantly discover both in 
tides and waves? Who gave the whole body of waters that per- 
petual motion, which seems to pervade the collected mass ; 
which, in one grand revolution, conducts the streams through 
the veins and arteries of the earth ; which causes them to ascend 
into the atmosphere, and suspends them there, that they may 
replenish the earth with fertilizing showers and gentle dews? 
“ Behold, God is great, and we know him not, neither can the 
number of his: years be searched out. For he maketh small the 
drops of water: they pour down rain according to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds do drop, and distil upon man abundant- 
ly. Also can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, or 
the noise of his tabernacle ? Behold, he spreadeth his light upon 
it, and covereth the bottom of the sea.”? Job xxxvi. 26—30. 
‘Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou 
walked in the search of the depth? Have the gates of death 
been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen the doors of the 
shadow of death? Hast thou perceived the breadth of the’ earth? 
declare, if thou knowest it all. Where is the way where light 
dwelleth? and, as for darkness, where is the place thereof? 
Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or hast thou 
seen the treasures of the hail? By what way is the light parted, 
which scattereth the east wind upon the earth? Who hath di- 
vided a water-course for the overflowing of waters? or a way 
for the lightning of thunder ?”? Job xxxviil. 16—25. 

Such are the questions proposed by God himself on the won- 
ders which creation displays! Who can come forward and an- 
swer these magnificent interrogations, without appealing to the 
power of that God by whom they are proposed? All nature is 
full of God, and full of those proofs which demonstrate his Om- 
nipresence. The inferior works of creation, which lie in the 
scale of being below the human race, will furnish us with evi- 
dence as strong and convincing as those above us; and in no 
portion with which we are acquainted, has God left himself 
without witness, or supplied his place with a dreary blank.— 
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We may range for ever in the amazing variety which creation af- 
fords. Our admiration must increase with the increasing won- 
ders that press upon us ; and demonstrations of a God must en- 
ter our souls through every sense. We should sink before the 
stupendous scene, were it unfolded before us in ail its parts, 
overwhelmed with astonishment and awe, and be lost in the im- 
mensity of that power which we cannot comprehend: we may 
contemplate his works for ever ; and we shall find them, as we 
find their Author, to be an immense, an unbounded ocean ! 


THE GRACE OF GOD MANIFESTED. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. PENELUPE GOULYING COKE, BY HER HUSBAND 
THE REV. THOMAS COKE, LL. D. 


(Continued from page 435. ) 


In the course of a few years, her father’s prejudices against the 
Methodists began to soften, so that her former restraints were ina 
great measure taken away. He perceived that her attachment to 
them was unconquerable ; and as her happiness was the great ob- 
ject at which he aimed, he abstained from throwing obstacles in 
her way, and omitted to lay any commands upon her. When 
business called him from home, which was sometimes very fre- 
quent, she lost no oppor#unity of enjoying the means of grace ; 
and having a single eye to the glory of God, found them on most 
occasions, to be spirit and life to her soul. To drink deep into 
that river, whose streams make glad the city and people of God, 
seemed to be her delightful element. The bent of her soul al- 
most invariably led her to converse about, and to contemplate, 
the love of God in Christ Jesus. When talking with her pious 
friends, her varied expressions tended to this point; and to all 
such as she thought worthy of confidence, she unbosomed her 
whole soul without reserve. In these conversations it was her 
delight to tell what God had done for her; to contrast her for- 
mer anguish with her present joy; and to draw from his abun- 
dant love manifested towards her, a theme of grateful homage 
and adoration. 
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Deeply impressed with the vanity of human pursuits, and the 
comparative nothingness of created good, she lived for more than 
thirteen years prior to my acquaintance with her, almost seclud- 
ed from the world, unless when public worship, or the necessities 
of the distressed, called her from home. During the last five 
years of her father’s life, he was confined to his house through a 
paralytic complaint, so that filial duty once more confirmed into 
a habit, a mode of life which she had previously adopted from 
choice. Whenever she went from home, or strangers visited their 
house, her great concern was to recommend Jesus and the love of 
God. It was this constant practice which induced her father to 
say, ‘‘ My dear child is preaching all the day long, yet 1 fear it 
does but little good.”” Her perseverance, however, was not to 
be subdued by disappointment. By waiting on God in her clo- 
set, she renewed her strength, and was again prepared for her 
delightful work, whenever a proper object appeared. But though 
during her father’s illness, she was almost secluded from other 
society, this seclusion did not rise from any wish which she had 
expressed, but purely from her own sense of duty which she 
thought it incumbent on her to discharge. Sympathy for his suf- 
ferings, attention to his wants, and solicitude for his health or 
ease, engrossed every interval, and incorporated themselves with 
her devotional exercises. All those relative duties which at 
once embellish society, and render even obligations more amia- 
ble, received from her an additional lustre by the respect and 
veneration with which they were accompanied and discharged. 
Though familiar with misery abroad, and with severe afflictions 
at home, she found, on all occasions, sweet consolations from 
above, so that her strength was according to her day. She was 
indeed in a great measure secluded from the means of grace, 
but then she was secluded also fromthe company of those who 
were strangers to religion, and, in the midst of filial obligations, 
had a double opportunity of holding communion with her God. 

But this retirement from the world, was by no means a state of 
idle solitude. She chose for her study and devotion, a large 
chamber in the house, which, when I had the happiness of know- 
ing her, I namedher hermitage. This room she had formed into 
a little museum. Shells, feathers, and other natural curiositiés, 
remarkable either for their singularity or their beauty, which she 
had collected as occasion offered, were arranged in it with neat- 
ness and order, and so expesed to view, as seemed best calcula- 
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ted to impress the mind with exalted views of him whose good- 
ness called all nature into existence. But though the peculiari- 
ties of creation excited her admiration, the wonders of redemption 
drew forth her adoration and grateful love in a much higher de- 
gree. This was the central point to which her thoughts, affec- 
tions, and language tended. This was her resting-place ; here 
she found her soul at home ; it was the summit of Pisgah, from 
which she could survey the promised land. 

In this sequestered spot she made herself acquainted with many 
commentators on the Sacred Scriptures. The whole of Dr. Mat- 
thew Henry’s voluminous work she read entirely through ; and 
that part of it which was written on the New Testament she read 
through nearly three times. With Doddrige’s Family Expositor, 
with Poole’s Commentary, and a variety of smaller, but equally 
excellent books, she made herself quite familiar. From these 
various works it was her custom to make extracts of such passa- 
ges, as were either peculiarly beautiful, or expressive of the lan- 
guage of her heart. These selections, which fill two small 
trunks, she has preserved with much care. And though they are 
unequal in importance, they discover a sound understanding, a 
discriminating judgment, and a refinement of taste ; and evince a 
mind, capable at once of relishing the beauties of composition, 
the flights of genius, and the excellencies of religion. The general 
tendency of these extracts is, to amplify and recommend the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. And, I have no doubt, were a consider- 
able portion of them committed to the world, that they would 
prove as beneficial, as they must be acceptable, and fix the at- 
tention of the pious mind on that glorious object, on which it was 
the delight of her soul to dwell. 

I have already observed, that when the dear subject of this 
memoir returned from Bristol, her father manifested most decided 
marks of disapprobation of her forming any connexion with the 
Methodists ; but that when he found the purposes of her heart 
were not to be subdued by prohibition, he suspended his hostility, 
and permitted her to enjoy the means of grace in peace. Soon 
after her return, he strictly commanded her to attend the church. 
To this, for some time, she yielded the most implicit obedience. 
But returning home one Lord’s day, greatly dissatisfied with some- 
thing she had noticed, she appeared much dejected. Her father, 
on perceiving it, naturally inquired into the cause, and, on her in- 
ferming him, she had the courage to add, “It is like sitting 
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among the dead,”’ and at the same time expressed a wish to be 
compelled to go thither no more. From that time he relaxed in 
the tone of his command, and, though several persons endeavour- 
ed to keep alive his prejudices, by carrying tales to him which 
were calculated to excite disgust against those with whom his 
daughter had formed an acquaintance, yet his personal inquiries 
and observations concerning them, soon convinced him that these 
injurious reports were without any just foundation. Were men, 
in the more exalted stations of life, to adopt such rational mea- 
sures, and form their judgments from facts, rather than from 
tales, of which it is hardly in their power to detect the falsehood, 
the truths which they reject, as well as the characters of those 
whom they despise, in consequence of the impositions which 
have been practised on them, would appear in an amiable light. 
But this can only be done by forming a personal acquaintance 
with their doctrines, discipline, and measures. Mr. Smith, af- 
ter some time, took this step, and the happy effect which result- 
ed from his free inquiry was, a disregard to those invidious re- 
ports which he was now able to detect. 

When her father was first seized with the palsy, the unwearied 
attention of his daughter towards him, made a deep impression 
on his mind. Her pious affection appeared to display some- 
thing superior to the mere discharge of filial duty. She seemed 
to act from a more noble principle than that which he had incul- 
cated in early life. A spirit of meekness, of patience, and of pe- 
culiar tenderness, beamed through all her words and actions and 
spread an indescribable lustre over those deeds which would 
have been amiable without any embellishments. Being much in 
her father’s company during his long confinement, she had fre- 
quent opportunities of recommending to him the necessity of ex- 
perimental religion. And on finding him willing to receive in- 
formation on this important subject, she spoke closely and point- 
edly to his judgment and conscience, in her most winning and 
artless manner. At their joint request, some of our preachers 
were frequently called in to assist Mr. Smith with their advice 
and their prayers. And so far had his prejudices forsaken him, 
that during his illness, his daughter procured numerous prayer- 
meetings to be held at their own house, for the special purpose 
ef his salvation. This method was not adopted without his con- 
sent and approbation ; for as his affliction increased, and he ad- 
vanced in years, he became more than usually attentive to divine 
Von. F. 60 
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things. And such of our pious friends as have assisted on these 
occasions, and witnessed the visible effects produced, are fully 
persuaded that their prayers and labours were not in vain in his 


behalf. 
(To be continued. ) 
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REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN SOUTHOLD, L. I. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BRETHREN, 
Tue following letter, giving an account of the revivalof the work of God 
at Southold, Long Island, if you think proper, you are at liberty to publish. 
SAMUEL MERWIN. 
New- York, November 3, 1818. ® 


Southold, October 21st, 1818. 
Dear Sir, . 

I eMBRACE an early opportunity, to present you with the statement of a 
few particulars respecting the late revival of religion in the town of Southold 
(L. I.), which, you may doubtless recollect, was the subject of a recent con- 
versation. ‘ihe joy, with which you regard every increase of pure and unde- 
filed religion, especially in that part of the Church of Christ over which you 
are placed in charge ; together with the gratification, which I myself receive 


as the bearer of ‘good tidings, will, 1 trust, be a sufficient apology for this in- 
trusion upon your time and attention. 


The Methodist preachers who have laboured on the Suffolk circuit, have 
long looked with deep interest upon the town of Southold. Situated in the 
extremity of the circuit, and almest of the northern branch of the Island, it has 
suffered much from a neglect, which, ina more central relation might have 
been avoided. For mzny years, the smallness of the Society, and the genera: 
prejudice against Methodism, exposed the preachers, who visited the place 
and its vicinity, to very cousiderable embarrassments—But more lately, these 
difficulties have been Jessened by perseverance and exertion. The activity of 
Brother Reynolds especially, whose labours are much spoken of, in this part 
of the Island, contributed, under the divine blessing, in no small degree, to 
remove the imaginary scandal of Methodism, and pave the way for the future 
extension of its influence. But to circumstances relative to this place, which 
have transpired within the last four years, I need not particularly advert, as 
your Presidency over the New-York district, including this circuit, has per- 
haps given you a much better opportunity to become acquainted with facts, 
than 1 can possibly have. I will hasten therefore to the primary object of this 
communication. 

The late work of God in Southold, commenced about the end of July last. 
The first dawn of its gracious rise, appeared under the exercises of a minister 
of the Bapiist denomination, who had come upona visit from Connecticut. 
fis labours were chiefly confined to the upper part of the town, where the 
members of that church principally resided. It was not Jong, however, be- 
fore the work found an easy transition into the meetings of our society, ip 
consequence of the awakening and conversion of some, who were partial ta 
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the Methodist preaching, and had been in the habit of attending our minis- 
trations. The first instance in which the symptoms of a real concern visibly 
appeared, was on the evening of Saturday, (July 25) when brother Jewett 
preached ; and after preaching five young men, groaning under the burthen of 
sin, came forward to be prayed for; but the meeting concluded before any 
of them received the assurance of pardon. Upon remarkiog these favourable 
occurrences, it was thought expedient to commence the exercises of the fol- 
lawing day, with a prayer-meeting at eight o’clock. At this hour the house 
was unusually crowded, and the congregation deeply solemn and engaged : 
The order of preaching was conducted as usual, and accompanied with the 
administering of the Lord’s supper. After the close of the Afternoon preach- 
ing, the unwillingness of the congregation to retire, the attentive seriousness 
of all present, and the distress for sin with which many seemed to be affected, 
‘ suggested the propriety of prolonging the meeting, with the exercises of sing- 
ing and prayer. These exercises had not long continued, before the anxious 
conviction for sin which before was silentiy moving, like an insinuating and 
searching flame, through every bosora, now burst forth, no longer to be re- 
pressed, in loud cries and earnest prayer. A general and powerful descent of 
the Holy Spirit, rendered the place awful, and astonished even the pious ser- 
vants of the Lord who were pleading before the throne of grace, in behalf of 
the penitent. But it was an astonishment of joy. A rapid series of conver- 
sions took place ; and before the meeting concluded, not less than nine young 
persons gave glory to God, and declared they knew, that for Christ’s sake, their 
sins were pardoned. Many more left the house under deep exercises of soul, 
and earnestly groaning for deliverance. The occurrences of this Sabbath 
will long be treasured up in the memories of those who were present, and who 
shared in its glorious result. Many whocame in the morning at eight, did 
not leave the sacred spot until eleven o’clock at night, the hour when the 
meeting finally closed. And it may not be unnecessary to add, that the sud- 
denness of the commencement of this work, and the rapidity of its procedure, 
exceeded what has generally been observed on similar occasiqns. ‘ This is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

». During the following weck, Brother Jewett laboured in the place, favoured 
likewise with the assistance of Brother Reed, who kindiy crossed over from 
Sag-harbour, for that purpose. The ordinary temporal concerns of those, who 
were particularly engaged in the work were almost entirely suspended.— 
Meetings for public prayer or preaching were held every evening; and oc- 
casionally during the day, in different private houses social companies met 
together to unite their hearts and voices, in fervent and afiecting addresses to 
heaven. Indeed, for many weeks, scarce a solitary evening was permitted to 
‘ pass away without being improved in the manner just stated. 

The subjects of this gracious visitation, near its commencement, were pria- 
cipally young persons both male and female: but after a partial cessation of the 
work, it broke out afvesh, among those who were farther advanced in life, or 
were heads of families. As to the number of Converts, it is difficulf to ascer- 
tain it with precision; but as far as 1 have been able to learn, thegi@mber 
is not much short of seventy: of these, I believe eight have united themSelves to 
the Baptist, five to the Presbyterian, and thirty five to the Methodist Church. 
We have good reason to believe that a few more will joia us, which may perhaps 
make our increase rising forty. In such a place as Southold, this number of 
additional members is of considerable importance. Among those who have 
during this revival, openly witnessed a good profession, are many whose parents 
have hong been useful and pious members of our church; and it is to be hoped, 
from this circumstance, that parental example and instruction, united with di- 
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vine grace, will tend much to fortify their minds against any disposition to 
“turn away from the Holy Commandment,” and renounce their religion. 

The urgency of circumstances rendered it necessary, that one of the Preach- 
ers on the circuit, should be located to the spot, during the continuance of the 
work. his appointment devolved, principally upon Brother Jewett; whose 
attentive and vigorous exertious are mentioned with grateful affection, by the 
friends and members of our church in Southold. By this arrangement, it is not 
unreasovable to suppose many iuconvenieuces were avoided, and a proper di- 
rection given to the proceedivgs of those engaged ; and we are happy to ob- 
serve, tat the d:fferent meetings were conducted with remarkable regularity 
and decorum. The public preaching and prayer-meetings were chiefly held in 
a commodious apartment, appropriated solely to that purpose, at the house 
of Sister R. Peters, to whose kindness we feel ourselves peculiarly indebted. 
The preaching room was always filled, and very often crowded to overflow- 
ing: so that on some occasions, many of our hearers were under the necessity 
of leaving the house, or standing without. 

instances of deep awakening, leading to unusual exercises were not unfre- 
quent. J should, with pleasure, notice some particular facts of this nature, did 
the present opportunity perm:t, but 1 wish to reserve what room I have left for 
the purpose of giving a brief skctch of the introduction of Methodism into this 
place. A relation of the circumstauces connected with this event, I think can 
not fail to be gratifying to one who.delights to trace the finger of God, amidst 
human occurrences. 

In the year i794, Mrs. Moore,. long a worthy member of our Church, but 
who is now praising God, with the church triumphant, and a few other pious 
females, residing inihe town of Southold, severely felt the want of religious 
priviliges : ihe congregation to which they were united, being too far distant 
for their attendance ; and the then resident minister of the parish, being in 
their view, not sufficiently interesied in the spiritual welfare of the people. In 
this state of things, they agreed to meet together on the Monday evening of 
every weeks, for the purpose of a praver-meeting ; in which, they made it a 
subjeet of their petitions that God would send them a godly and qualified Min- 
ister, to cheer their drooping souls, and dispense to them the pure word of life. 
Two Monday evenings successively, in pursuance with this agreement, they 
met at the house of Brother P. Vail, the present leader of the Class, who joy- 
fully united in the same pleasing task, and at that time, though living in the en- 
joyment of religion, was not attached to any religious denomination. But on 
the third, having repaired to the usual place of meeting they were freatly dis- 
appointed, upon learning that our Brother was indisposed, through the exces- 
sive fatigues of the day (it being about the beginning of harvest in the month of 
June) and had retired to rest. This circumstance threw a temporary damp 
upon their efforts. They were fearful that the pious servant of the Lord bad 
become discouraged ; but unwilling altogether, to relinguish their design and 
return home without the accustomed exercises, after a short consultation in 
the street, they resolved te resort toa pleasant and retired grove in the vicini- 
ty, and there continue their fervent application to a throne of grace. To this 
spot they accordingly went; and there, while engaged in solemn devotion, Sis- 
ter Moore fe!t convinced, that her prayer was accepted, by a deep impression 
of these words upon her mind, ‘‘ 1 have heard thy cry, and thy groaning, and 
am come down to deliver thee.” (See Exod.3 ch.) Persuaded of a divine 
answer, the little company received the communication with joyful gratitude, 
and left their evening retreat, giving glory to God, under the pleasing expec- 
tation of better days. 

The counterpart of this relation changes the scene to New-London. Here 
the late Wilson Lee had been stationed, to whom invitations had been ogca- 
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sionally sent, to visit{this quarter of the Island; but, from causes unknown, those 
invitations had never been accepted. By the Conference this year, he received 
his appointment to the city of New-York, and prepared accordingly to leave 
New-London. He had already engaged a passage, put his trunk on board the 
Packet ou Monday morning, and was ready to embark, when, in consequence of 
a contrary wind, it was thought necessary to defer the departure of the vessel] 
until the next day. Brother Lee returned, and spent the evening ia his room. 
While pouring out his soul in secret devotion, he felt in bis heart an unusual 
glow of love toGod and concern for the salvation of Men, an impression, 
which no reasoning could remove, weighed with force upon his mind, that it 
was his duty immediately to visit Southold, and there proclaim the crucified 
Saviour. The struggles of his mind, kept him awake the greater part of the 
night, but at length he yielded to tbe sacred impulse of duty: The state of Long 
Island, being presented to his view, in a point of light, so vivid and interesting 
that he determined, forthwith to pursue the path which divine wisdom appear- 
ed to !esignate. To excite your admiration of the disposals of an all intuitive 
and superintending providence, I need only remark, that these exercises of 
the zealous minister of Christ took place exactly at the same time, and on the 
same evening, that the little company were pleading with God inthe grove at 
Seuthold. How nearly parallel with the case of devout Cornelius related 
Acts 10. 

In tbe morning Brother Lee applied to the presiding Elder, or more probably 
to Bishop Asbury, who it is supposed was at that time in town, for permission 
to change his destination and make a visit to Southold. This permission ob- 
tained, he crossed the sound on the same day, landed a short distance from the 
town, and was s90n conducted to the house of Mrs. Moore. His arrival was 
no sooner announced, than the pious lady came herself to the door, and wel- 
comed him with the Christian simplicity of former times, ‘‘ Come in thou bless- 
ed of the Lord, come in.” Brother Lee entered, but bis heart was too full for 
utterance, he could only vent his feelings with tears of wonder and joy. After 
the lapse of a few minutes, he related the manner and cause of this unexpected 
visit ; and heard, from the lips of Sister Moore, a recital of what had occurred, 
relative to herself and those associated with her, particularly on the previous 
evening. Both, struck with the remarkable coincidence of facts, united with 
grateful praise, to adore the astonishing goodness of God. 

Brother W. Lee spent four or five weeks among the affectionate friends, 
which he found in tbis place, and then repatred to his station in New-York. In 
the following Spring, Brother J. Clark formed a Class of about twelve mem- 
bers, some of which remain to the present day, but others have departed toa glo- 
rious reward in the skies. The little band struggled ‘for many years through in- 
numerable difficulties. But the auspicious day has arrived, ‘‘ The set time to 
favour Zion has come,” and the happy remnant, who went forth with weeping, 
bearing precious seed, return with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with 
them. From this beginning arose the present society of sixty members. 

Tne gospel of the Kingdom flourishes. I have told what God has done only 
in one solitary corner; But it isno new thing to hear that God pours out his 
spirit upon his people, in these latter days. The tidings of new accessions to 
the cause of religion, daily, salute our glad ears, and add fresh vigour to exer- 
tion. I cast my eyes with interest, over the wide field. Delightful prospect ! 
abundant harvest ! Honoured reapers !—Honoured to serve the King of kings. 
Happy do I feel myself, very Dear Sir, if even permitted to follow the more 
skilful and experienced reapers, and collect the gleanings of a Harvest so glo- 
es I am Dear Sir, respectfully Yours, &c. 


Rgy. 5. Merwin. JOHN MN. SMITH. 
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ON THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


POETRY. 


For the Methodist Magazine. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
WAKE keavenly Muse, attune thy noblest lay, Judgment begins; the Mboks aré epen’d wide, 


And sing the glorious, long predicted day, On either hand the gath’ring crowds divide ; 
When, rob’d in majesty, our God shall come, While all in heav’n, in earth, and hell draw near, 
Thron’d on a cloud, to call his children home. Their great, decisive, destiny to hear. 
The time shall come, when num’rous years are Rang’d on the right, the just in order stand, 

o’er, Rob’d all in white, and palms in every hand ; 
Th’ eternal day shall dawn, to close no more ; While on the left promiscuous crowds appear, 
O glorious day! O morning most sublime ! Pale with affright, and chill’d with torturing fear. 


i i f revolving time ! 
The Weightest exe of 5 6 Judgment proceeds, the Saviour claims his own, 


Driv’n from their orbs, th’ affrighted stars shall And graceful rising from his glitt’ring throne, 

fly, “ All hail ye blest,” he cries, “ to you are given, 
Like angry meteors, down the troubled sky ; Crowns of bright glory, and a seat in heaven.” 
Bright lightnings flash, and awful thunder rojl, 


i i a eit ty 
And peals on peals reverb’rate to the pole. Your race is run, the conflict well sustain’d, 


The warfare over, and the prize obtain’d ; - 
Fierce storms shall beat the lofty mountain’s side, You who have borne the cross, the crown shall 
Back to its source each rapid river glide ; wear, 

The sun grow dim, the moon be turn’d to blood, You who have shar’d my shame, my glory share. 


And all creation, trembling own her God. For you shall streams of joy eternal roll, 


Ilark! from the skies, the trumpet’s piercing And floods of glory burst upon the soul ; 


sound, For you angelic choirs their harps employ, 
Rends the dark tombs, and cleaves the solid And heaven’s high vaults resound with songs of 
ground ; joy.” 


An angei voice proclaims, “ Ye mortals come, 


“ Attend the judgment, and receive your doom.” He speaks, and lo! the happy millions raise 


Loud hallelujahs, and immortal praise ! 


Rous’d by his potent voice, the dead obey, Angelic harps the grateful strain prolong, 
And life re-animates the torpid clay; And heaven’s high arches echo with the song ! 
’ es y i the tombs give up their 

The g sr awn wide, «(tie But, O unhappy race, to wisdom blind, 


Enslav’d to sin, to endless woe consign’d! 
In vain for grace and mercy now they cry, 
In crowding ranks, the deathless ferins arise, The time is past, the guilty soul must die. 
While awful thunders rend the vaulted skies, 
And, rob’d in terror, from his bright abode, 
The Judge descends, th’ eternal Son of God. 


And ocean heaves them from his deepest bed. 


In vain, in hopeless agony they call, 

“ Hide us ye rocks! Ye mountains on us fall !” 
Once mercy call’d, but these refus’d to hear, 
High seated on a throne of heavenly light, Now justice frowns, in majesty severe. 

Above the sun’s meridian splendor bright ; 
Millions of Seraphim before him fly, 

And angel-bands attend him down the sky. 


Down, down they sink to realms of endless night, 
Where anguish wails aloud, and spectres fright ! 
Where no bright beams of hope or mercy glow, 
A starry diadem his head adorns, To gild the shadows of the house of woe! 

That once was circled with a wreath of thorns, ; 
When the blest herald of redeeming grace, 

He veil’d in flesh the brightness of his face. 


Oh, if the Judge from his eternal throne, 
Shall not conaemn the deeds that I have done, 
Oh, if I find my humble name impress’d 
When erst, by bland compassion’s influence mow’d, In the bright archives of my Saviour’s breast ; 
A pilgrim sranger o’er the earth he rov’d, 
A life of pain and suffering he led, 

And had not where to lay his sacred head. 


Then shall my heart in grateful transport raise, 
Harmonious anthems of eytatic praise ; 

With joy divine, my God and Seviour meet, 
Now round that head a sun’s bright glories blaze, And cast my blood-bought triumphs at his feet. 
In arrowy circles, and unnumber’d rays ; CAROLINE MATILDA 
Beneath his feet, careering storms are driv’n ; 

nd in his train are all the host of Heav’n. 
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